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I. L. A. ANNOUNCES IT’S THEME SONG FOR 1938 


VIVIAN HILL, 
Public Relations Committee, I. L. A., 
Litchfield, Illinois 


Librarians of the smaller places have often felt that they did not 
receive enough value from annual library meetings, because the topics 
presented had little bearing upon their own problems. This year the 
subject around which the program for the meeting of Illinois Library 
Association is being arranged, is “The Small Library and It’s Problems.” 


Several weeks ago cards went out to the small libraries, requesting 
that they send to the president, Mr. Earl W. Browning of the Peoria 
Library, any topics which they would like to have discussed at the 
meeting. Representatives from the one, two, three and even six-man 
libraries, should find answers to their questions and solutions to many 
of their problems, if they have taken advantage of this opportunity to 
suggest topics for discussion at these sessions. 


Some librarians consider that they receive other advantages from 
their attendance at Illinois Library Association meetings, which equal 
or even surpass those obtained at formal sessions. There are the days 
of freedom from local tasks, in some cases the only vacation which the 
librarian receives. There is the mingling with companions whose in- 
terests are similar and whose problems may be identical. Often sug- 
gestions made in informal discussion in hotel parlors, at the luncheon 
or dinner table, or with the librarian who sits beside one in the con- 
vention itself, are of more value in the solution of immediate personal 
library problems than the discussions on the formal programs. To 
those who have not already visited Springfield’s historic spots, including 
the various Lincoln shrines which draw visitors from all parts of 
America, and to those who have not seen the Capitol and other State 
buildings including the Supreme Court Building, the Centennial 
Memorial, the recently completed Archives Building and Armory, the 
Illinois Library Association meeting this year affords an opportunity to 
combine pleasant sight-seeing tours with attendance at the professional 
sessions. 


Librarians and trustees from the larger libraries always attend 
these meetings as a matter of professional duty and professional growth. 
If librarians and trustees from the many smaller libraries also are 
present for the conferences on “The Small Library and It’s Problems,” 
the attendance at the Illinois Library Association at Springfield, 
October 26-28, should be record breaking. 


(Printed by authority of the State of Illinois) 
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| BOOKLISTS AND BOOKNOTES 


“To know requires exertion, and it is in- 
tellectually easiest to shirk effort altogether 
by accepting phrases which cloak the un- 
known in the undefinable.” 


—KARL PEARSON. 


PUBLICATION OF STAFF STUDIES 
ANNOUNCED 


The Advisorv Committee on Education 
has announced the publication of a report 
on the National Youth Administration, by 
Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 
Dr. Johnson is professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Harvey was 
formerly research officer in the National 
Youth Administration. He has been a 
member of the staff of the Advisory Com- 
mittee since the end of 1936. 


The study by Johnson and Harvey re- 
views the student aid, ~routh work projects, 
and other programs of the National Youth 
Administration. In their summary chapter 
the authors conclude that “through the ex- 
tension of educational opportunities to the 
underprivileged, the Youth Administration 
has uncovered a reservoir of competent 
youth desirous of continued education for 
whom almost no provision has been made 
in the past. It has demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of providing educational oppor- 
tunities at small cost which have proved of 
considerable advantage to the youth and to 
the institutions involved. And .. . it 
has increased school and college enrollments 
by 300,000 to 400,000 without sacrificing 
quality to quantity.” 

It is expected that a total of 19 staff 
studies will be published by the Advisory 
Committee on Education. These studies 
were prepared originally during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1937 for consideration by 
the Committee before preparation of its 
report to the President. The statements 
and conclusions contained in the various 
studies are those of the authors, and do not 
necessarily conform to those which the 
Committee has expressed in its own report. 

The report on the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Staff Study No. 13, is the first 
to come from the press. The complete list 
of studies to be published by the Advisory 
Committee on Education is as follows: 


1. Education in the Forty-eight States. 
Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, 
and associates. 

2. Organization and Administration of 
Public Education. Walter D. 
Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore. 


3. State Personnel Administration: 
With Special Reference to De- 
partments of Education. Kath- 
erine A. Frederic. 

4. Expenditures and Sources of Rev- 
enue for Public Education. Clar- 
ence Heer. 

5. Principles and Methods of Dis- 
tributing Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion. Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. 
Lawler, and associates. 

6. The Extent of Equalization Secured 
Through State School Funds. 
Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey. 

7. Selected Legal Problems in Provid- 
ing Federal Aid for Education. 
Robert R. Hamilton. 

8. Vocational Education. John Dale 
Russell and associates. 

9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Disabled. Lloyd E. 
Blauch. 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges. George 
A. Works and Barton Morgan. 

11. Library Service. Carleton’ B. 
Josckel. 

12. Special Problems of Negro Educa- 
tion. D. A. Wilkerson. 

13. The National Youth Administration. 
Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. 
Harvey. 

14. Educational Activities of the Works 
Progress Administration. Doak S. 
Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and 
Oswald L. Harvey. 

15. Public Education in the District of 
Columbia. Lloyd E. Blauch and 
J. Orin Powers. 

16. Public Education in the Territories 
and Outlying Possessions. Lloyd 
E. Blauch. 

17. Education of Children on Federal 
Reservations. Lloyd E. Blauch 
and William L. Iversen. 

18. Educational Service for Indians. 
Lloyd E. Blauch. 

19. Research in the United States Office 
of Education. Charles H. Judd. 


The Committee has announced the fol- 
lowing tentative publication schedule for 
the studies not yet issued: September, 
Studies Nos. 11, 15, 9, and 2, probably in 
that order; October, Studies Nos. 7, 8, 14, 
5, 6, and 17; November, Studies Nos. 4, 10, 
19, 1, and 16; and December, Studies Nos. 
3, 12, and 18. This schedule is only ap- 
proximate and is subject to change, but 
every effort will be made to have all studies 
issued by the end of December, 1938. 
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Upon publication copies of the studies 
may be procured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Exact information as to prices will 
not be available in advance of publication. 
The studies will range in length from about 
50 to 300 pages, and will be printed in the 
same type and format as the Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 


TALKING BOOKS 


Talking Book is the name of a device 
that is making rapid headway among the 
blind as a practical substitute for ink-print 
books which they cannot read, and even for 
books in raised characters which only a 
relatively small proportion of the sightless, 
especially those of advanced years, are able 
to master. The Talking Book is in effect 
a small phonograph that plays twelve-inch 
records on which are transcribed famous 
and readable books of all kinds. For ex- 
ample, Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities is 
recorded on 24 double-faced discs, other 
books on fewer or more discs according to 
their length. Talking Book records are 
produced under a federal appropriation by 
the Library of Congress and are sent free 
to public libraries that serve the blind. 
The Chicago Public Library, for instance, 
now has 220 books transcribed on 17,604 
records. The Talking Book itself is pro- 
duced by the American Foundation for the 
Blind and is sold in different styles and 
sizes at from $25 to $50. Arrangements for 
renting or borrowing these machines can 
sometimes be made through local institu- 
tions and organizations dealing with the 
blind. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 
BOOKS 
Adopted for 1938-1939 
Lippmann— The Good Societv — Little- 
Brown. 
Linn—Jane Addams—Appleton-Century. 
Schorling-McClusky—Education and Social 
Trends—World Book Co. 
Hildreth—Learning the Three R’s—Educa- 
tional Publishers. 
Brink—Directing Study Activities in Sec- 
ondary Schools—Doubleday-Doran. 


BOOKS IN BRAILLE 


D. Appleton-Century Company announce 
that they have granted permission for the 
making of Braille copies for the free use of 
blind readers, of the following of their 
publications: “Change of Idols,” by John 
Taintor Foote; “Abroad at Home,” by 
Julian Street; “The Art of Inventing and 
What to Invent,” by Raymond F. Yates, 
and “Daddy-Long-Legs,” by Jean Webster. 


A new addition to the REFERENCE 
SHELF SERIES, published by H. W. Wil- 
son Company, is entitled ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN AGREEMENT, compiled by Harrison 
B. Summers. 


In this book an attempt has been made 
to outline the more important phases of our 
American policy and to present some of the 
significant facts in the history of our rela- 
tions with other nations. 

Affirmative and negative briefs and se- 
lected bibliographies are included. 


Copies of the “United States Constitution 
Book Lists” are now available. This list is 
prepared in conjunction with U. S. Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission in 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
formation of the Constitution. The list 
and other information about the anniver- 
sary of the Constitution may be secured 
from U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


NEWS OF A. L. A. BOOKS 


Some of the books published since the 
1937 Conference 


The Geography of Reading. Wilson 
(June, 1938). 

The College Library Building. Gerould 
(June, 1938). 

Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 
7. (June, 1938). 

Official Map Publications. Thiele (May, 
1938). 

Subject Index to Readers. Rue (March, 
1938). 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. 
(February, 1938). 

Booklist Books 1937. (March, 1938). 

Journal of Documentary Reproduction. 
(March, 1938). 

Public Documents 1937 with Archives 
and Libraries. Wilcox-Kuhlman (Decem- 
ber, 1937). 

Microphotography for Libraries 1937. 
Raney (November, 1937). 

Books. That Have Shaped the World. 
Eastman (July, 1937). 


Books ready late this month 


A. L. A. Catalog 1932-1936. 

Vocations in Fiction. Lingenfelter. 

Resources of Southern Libraries. Downs. 

Experimenting Together — The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English. Heller-La- 
Brant. 

Books to come 

Activity Book for School Libraries. 
Fargo. 

Vocations in Short Stories. Morgan. 

Subject Index to High School Fiction. 
Van Nostrand. 

Books for Self Development. Edge. 

College and University Reference Service. 
Kuhlman. 

Reference Books of 1936-37. Mudge. 

Bv Way of Introduction, a Recreational 
Reading List. 


STUDY OF FEDERAL RELATIONS TO 
LIBRARIES TO BE PUBLISHED 


The Advisory Committee on Education 
has announced the publication of a staff 
study entitled Library Service, by Carleton 
B. Joeckel. Dr. Joeckel is professor of 
library science in the Graduate Library 
School, the University of Chicago. 

The study includes a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the problems of Federal relations 
to libraries. Joeckel finds that “The prob- 
lem of providing complete library service 
is essentially a rural problem. Forty mil- 
lion people, or 74 per cent of the total 
rural population of 54,000,000 are without 
public libraries.” He concludes that “A 
system of permanent annual Federal grants- 
in-aid to libraries is essential to the main- 


tenance of an adequate Nation-wide mini- 
mum of library service.” 

In its report to the President last Febru- 
ary, the Advisory Committee on Education 
recommended Federal aid for rural library 
service, beginning at $2,000,000 a year and 
increasing to $6,000,000 a year. The find- 
ings and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were largely based upon the study 
by Joeckel which is now published. 

In preparing the study, Dr. Joeckel had 
the assistance of a special committee of the 
American Library Association, consisting of 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, dean, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Harry M. Lwvdenberg, director, New York 
Public Library; and Jerome K. Wilcox, as- 
sistant librarian, University of California 
Library. 


THE NOTEBOOK 


ARCHIVES DIVISION 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


MarGaAaRET C. Norton, Archivist 


The Archives Division of the Illinois 
State Library, which has occupied spa-* 1 
the Centennial Building for the past fitteca 
years, has now moved to the new State 
Archives Building. This building will cost 
something over one million dollars when 
completely equipped. It is one of three 
such buildings in the United States, the 
other two being the National Archives in 
Washington and the Maryland Hall of 
Records at Annapolis. 

For the first time Illinois is now able to 
afford adequate and firesafe vaults for the 
proper preservation of its valuable official 
business records. The vaults have space 
for over seven thousand six drawer high 
filing cabinets and several thousand more 
shelves, with a planned expansion to four 
times the present capacity. The Archives 
building occupies a portion of the south- 
west quarter of the State Capitol grounds 
and faces north towards the State House, 
on a line due west of the Centennial 
Building with which it harmonizes architec- 
turally. It is connected by tunnel with the 
Centennial Building and the State House. 
Except for necessary public reference and 
staff workrooms the entire building is given 
over to air-conditioned fireproof vaults. 
Specially designed equipment includes such 
items as dust-proof drawers, sliding shelves, 
a fumigator and a cleaning apparatus which 
employs both compressed air and vacuum 
cleaning. The public rooms are very beau- 
tiful, the Public Reference Room being 
panelled in Georgian knotty pine and fur- 


nished in period mahogany. The first floor 
lobby contains a striking sculptural mural 
depicting the history of record keeping. 
Other rooms employ Williamsburg wood- 
work and coloring. The workrooms were 
designed primarily for comfort and effici- 
ency, having exceptionally good natural and 
artificial light and ventilation. The public 
rooms are on the north and west of the 
building and comprise the Lobby, Museum, 
Reference, Public Catalog and Conference 
Rooms on the first floor, a Lobby used as 
a supplemental exhibit room, the Adminis- 
trative Office, Archivist’s Office and Work- 
room and a second Conference Room on 
the second floor. A vertical suite of rooms 
in the basement and first, second and third 
floors provide staff workrooms for the Re- 
ceiving Department, Photographic Labora- 
tory, Repair and Cataloging-Classification 
Departments, staff rest rooms and general 
offices. The Historical Records Survey of 
the W. P. A., sponsored in Illinois by the 
Illinois State Library, occupies the second 
floor at the east end of the building. 

The Archives Division devotes itself ex- 
clusively to the preservation of official 
records of the State which because of their 
legal or historical value must be preserved 
indefinitely. A given document in the 
archives may not be called for once in fifty 
years, but when it is needed it may be vital 
evidence for the State in a million dollar 
law suit. 

There are two separate sets of vaults in 
the Archives Building. The “archives 
vaults” house those non-current records or 
records of exceedingly great legal value, 
such as the Constitution, the enrolled laws, 
the legislative ‘ournals, land records and 
the like. Records in this series of vaults 
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have been put under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Archives Division and must be 
consulted in the Archives Building. The 
“departmental vaults” have been allocated 
to the various State departments for filing 
of equally important records which, gener- 
ally because they are still in semi-current 
use, must be retained under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the departments to which 
they appertain. Departmental clerks have 
direct access to the vaults under regulations 
similar to bank safety deposit vaults, being 
allowed to remove and return records at 
will. 

The Archives Division does reference 
work involving the contents of records on 
file in the archives vaults and also ques- 
tions relating to State governmental history 
and administration. Inquiries relating to 
general history and genealogy and the col- 
lection of private papers are referred to the 
State Historical Library which specializes 
in those fields. 

The State Library’s photographic depart- 
ment which specializes in microphotography 
is also a division of the Archives. Film 
and enlarged copies of printed and manu- 
script materials not subject to copyright 
restrictions are supplied at cost. Films 
may be borrowed on an interlibrary loan 
basis. 

Librarians wishing advice on problems 
relating to the care of manuscripts are in- 
vited to correspond with the Archives Divi- 
sion of the State Library. Formal traininz 
in archival and manuscript practices may 
be offered here within the next biennium. 


The Archives Building will be dedicated 
October 26, 1938, during the conventions of 
the Illinois Library Association and Society 
of American Archivists at which time the 
building will be open for inspection. 


The contract to paint murals in the New 
York Public Library has been awarded to 
Edward Laning who formerly lived in 
Petersburg, Illinois. 


The New York Times National Book 
Fair will be held in the Northern Interna- 
tional Building in Rockefeller Center in 
New York City, November 5-21, 1938. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Scott, Dorothy, has been appointed in 
charge of the Circulation Department in 
the Moline Public Library. Miss Scott, 
whose home is in Willsville, Kansas, is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 

Otis, Peggy, has been named head of the 
Catalog Department in the Moline Public 
Library. 


Johnson, Elinor, has been named head of 
the Reference Department in the Moline 
Public Library. 

Grant, Edna, formerly in charge of the 
Catalog Department in the Moline Public 
Library resigned at the time of her mar- 
riage to Hans Fiosne. 

Zissman, Rose H., medical librarian of 
Mount Sinai Hospital, was married Thurs- 
day evening, July 28, to Theodore H. Cohn. 
Mr. Cohn, who is an accountant, was a for- 
mer school teacher and a graduate of 
Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce. Miss Zissman attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Cohn left 
for the West coast on their honeymoon 
visiting Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Mexico, returning to Chicago October 1, 
after which time they will reside at 1635 
South Lawndale Avenue. 

Webster, Gloria, has been appointed 
library assistant in the Wilmette Public 
Library. Miss Webster is a graduate of the 
Columbia University Library School. 


From time to time our attention is called 
to news items telling of the activities of a 
specific library and frequently it seems that 
the author of each such bit of “library 
publicity” has been written by the same 
person or group who attended the same 
class in journalism. Last week we read 
with delight and fresh interest a news item 
calling attention to books to be read before 
taking a vacation trip and books to be read 
while on a vacation. Our enjoyment was 
so keen that we are reprinting the item as 
it came to our desk: 


LIBRARY RIDDLE 


FLORENCE KUHN, 
Berwyn Public Library 


Riddle: What is eagerly awaited the 
whole year, passes in what seems a few 
hours and is frequently a mental, physical 
and financial headache? 

Answer: Vacation. 


It’s a wise man (and he’s a rare species) 
who plans his vacation to be a recreation, 
a stimulus and a pleasure. 

“Your Public Library,” said Berwyn’s 
librarian recently, “stands ready to help 
you to make your vacation enjoyable. 
Reading about the states or foreign coun- 
tries before you visit them,” she added, “‘is 
half the fun of traveling there.” A few of 
the travel books are: 

How to Travel Without Being Rich, by 
Strong. 

Alluring Wisconsin, by Holmes. 

Romantic and Historic Virginia, by Ver- 
rill. 

New York Beautiful, by Nutting. 

Green Mountains to Sierras, by Hum- 
phrey. 

Sycamore Shores, by Firestone 

Chicago in Seven Days, by Drury. 
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Outdoor sports are enjoyed by all who 
try them. The Librarv offers many such 
books as these: 

Swimming and Plain Diving, by Smith. 

Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating, by 
Miller. 

Art of Lawn Tennis, by Tilden. 

Swinging Into Golf, by Jones. 

Riding Forward, Modern Horsemanship 
for Beginners, by Littauer. 

Badminton for All, by Devlin. 

Archery, by Elmer. 


Vacation time offers many city dwellers 
the only opportunity of the year to study 
Nature. Between slaps aimed at mos- 
quitos nature lovers will enjoy: 

Book of Birds, By Grosvenow. 

Strange Sea Sheels and Their Stories, by 
Verrill. 

Dwellers of the Sea and Shore, by 
Crowden. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers, by 
Parsons. 

Grassroot Jungles, by Teale. 


A vacation can’t be recreational if one 
goes into debt for it. Keeping out of the 
red is more easily accomplished by reading: 

Spending the Family Income, by Don- 
ham. 

Orchids on Your Budget, by Hillis. 

Managing Personal Finances, by Jordan. 

How to Get Ahead Financially, by 
Schnedler. 


Good health is essential for the enjoy- 
ment of anything, but especially, of a vaca- 
tion. The wise vacationist takes his tips 
from: 

Your Diet and Your Health, b-’ Fishbein. 

Psychology of Eating, by Wolberg. 

Normal Diet and Healthful Living, by 
Sansum. 

Your Meals and Your Money, by Ham- 
bidge. 

The Business Man and His Health, by 
Williams. 

“The Library staff,” said Miss Margaret 
Ely, at the close of the interview, “sin- 
cerely wishes for every Berwyn citizen a 
happy, healthful and successful vacation.” 


I. L. A. CONFERENCE NEWS! 


Word has ‘ust been received from Presi- 
dent Earl Browning (Peoria Public Library) 
regarding the progress in drafting the pro- 
gram for the annual conference of the IIli- 
nois Library Association to be held in 
Springfield, October 26-28 at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. 

The conference opens Wednesday with 
time (at 11:00 A. M.) specified for “View- 
ing the exhibits” followed by luncheon 
sponsored by the Children’s Librarians Sec- 
tion. The afternoon session is being re- 
served for the “Children’s Librarian Sec- 
tion” under the leadership of Katherine 
Ashley who is the Children’s Librarian in 
the Winnetka Public Library. 


As the dedication of a new building 
which is a unit of the State Library—the 
Archives Building— is scheduled for this 
afternoon at 3:30 P. M. as part of the pro- 
gram for the conference of the Society of 
American Archivists, this session of the 
Children’s Librarians Section must of ne- 
cessity start on time and to those of us 
who have had the pleasure of working with 
Miss Ashley and hearing her talk, we feel 
confident that even in a session that will 
probably be of only an hour and a half 
duration, much will be accomplished and 
many new ideas will be presented. 

The ‘Dedication of the Archives Build- 
ing” will include a tour of the building 
especially the Departmental Vaults and the 
Archives Vaults as well as the work rooms, 
the conference rooms, the Receiving Room 
(where the fumigator and, cleaners are 
located) the Photostat and Microfilm labor- 
atories, and the Museum. As the Centen- 
nial Building where the other two Divisions 
of the State Library are located is next to 
the Archives Building and joins it by 
means of a tunnel, tours through the other 
various departments of the State Library 
are being planned including the Adminis- 
trative Offices, the Circulation Records 
Dept., the Collection Dept., the Cataloging 
Dept., the Art Dept., and the Reference 
Dept. 

The program for Wednesday evening is 
still rather tentative but in all probability 
will be devoted to the interests and special 
attention of the “Trustees” of the libraries 
in Illinois. 

On Thursday a full program has been 
planned but there will be plenty of time to 
greet friends and colleagues from other 
parts of the State. 

Part of the day will be devoted to a gen- 
eral session on “Federal Aid” under the 
leadership of Forrest Spaulding, librarian of 
the Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 
During the last session of the U. S. Con- 
gress, Mr. Spaulding spent considerable 
time in Washington conferring with Con- 
gressmen and Senators as well as those 
groups of educators who are so vitally con- 
cerned in attempting to make “Federal 
Aid” to libraries in the United States a 
possibility. As a result he will bring to 
those of us who have had to stay at home 
stretching library service as nearly state- 
wide as is humanly possible with very 
limited budgets, the almost day by day 
report of the progress of the “Federal Aid 
Bill” with word as to the present status of 
the bill and the hope for the future. 

Time is being allotted for sessions de- 
voted to “Loan and Reference” problems 
and the “Cooperation between schools and 
libraries.” 

Thursday night is always a gala occasion 
and this --ear with the State Library ap- 
proaching it’s centennial, the program 
promises to be one of great festivity. Yes, 
in 1838 the citizens of Illinois first began to 
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hear of “a State library” when Joseph Dun- 
can was Governor and Alexander P. Field 
was Secretary of State. 

The annual dinner will be held in the 
banquet room of the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel with Dr. Rowland Hayes, president 
of the Municipal University of Omaha 
scheduled as speaker. 

On Friday a discussion session for “Small 
libraries” is arranged with Rebecca Ditto, 
librarian of the Public Library, LaGrange, 
as leader. 

Time is also being scheduled during the 
conference for a meeting of all those in- 
terested in the organization of an “active” 
Junior Members group. 

While there will be no planned meetings 
after the morning session on Friday, ar- 
rangements have been made so that all per- 
sons attending the conference who wish to 
take a post conference trip to visit the 
Lincoln shrines may do so for a very small 
sum. Bernice Wiedemann, Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, has de- 
veloped the itinerary for this tour which 
includes Lincoln’s home, the tomb and the 
village of old Salem near Petersburg as well 
as spots in Springfield associated with the 
Lincoln family. The cost of this trip will 
be approximately $1.25 depending on the 
number going. During the last few years 
much has been accomplished in restoring 
the little village at Old Salem—so much 
that when you turn the corner at the en- 
trance to the village at the top of the hill, 


the scene is so changed that you are trans- 
planted into a period of time about 100 
years ago and you expect any moment to 
see barefoot children running down the 
dusty road after the great white gander 
that waddles in and around among the log 
cabins; you look for a sunbonneted woman 
hurrying toward the Lincoln-Berry store to 
make some small purchase; you peer in the 
first cabin to see if the tall, lank, serious- 
looking young fellow is lying in front of the 
open fireplace reading. Yes, you are trans- 
planted to the Old Salem of the days when 
Lincoln courted Ann Rutledge and the 
Clarv boys promoted cock fights! 

After talking with President Browning 
we feel that the program which is being 
built more on the clinical basis—with time 
allowed so that the voice from the “small 
library” can readily be heard and the 
scheduled sessions so planned having in 
mind the specific problems of the smaller 
libraries as well as those confronting the 
larger libraries in the State—the conference 
will be of vital interest to every person en- 
gaged in making possible library service in 
the State. With such a well-balanced pro- 
gram all library workers whether or not 
they are members of I. L. A. will want to 
take part in the sessions of the conference. 
Make your plans early and arrange your 
schedules of work so that as many of the 
staff and members of the Library Board as 
possible can attend the greater part of the 
three day clinic. 


RURAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by 
Charlotte Ryan, Superintendent Extension Division 


PUTNAM COUNTY LIBRARY BOARD 
ORGANIZES 


“Monday, August first, at eight o’clock in 
the evening was the date set for the first 
official meeting of the newly appointed 
library board for Putnam County. 

After an extremely hot drive up from 
Springfield that day I met Mrs. George H. 
Mathis in the Home Adviser’s office at 
Henry. Together we drove over the county 
and visited six of the eight stations in the 
county. After inspecting Putnam, Stand- 
ard, Swaney, McNabb and Magnolia and 
talking with the volunteer custodians in 
charge we reached Granville about dusk. 
There was just enough time left for a hasty 
supper before we were due at the home of 
Mr. Herman Anderson at Granville where 
the meeting was to be held. 

Upon being asked to preside as tempo- 
rary Chairman, my first duty was to call 
for nomination of officers. The unanimous 


choice of the Board for President fell upon 
Mrs. George H. Mathis of McNabb who 
has so faithfully and untiringly worked for 
the establishment of the county library dur- 
ing the last five years. Miss Bess Davidson 
of Magnolia was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Other members of the Library Board 
appointed by the Board of County Super- 
visors are Mrs. Lucretia Franklin, Mr. Her- 
man Anderson and Mr. Charles Reed, Jr. 

The discussion of this first meeting con- 
cerned itself with matters of organization, 
and a committee was appointed to draw up 
the articles of organization and by-laws, 
with instructions to report at the next 
meeting. 

The Board plans to be activelv engaged 
throughout the year in fostering and in- 
creasing the interest over the county in the 
new library, and, as the time approaches 
next spring when the library tax will be 
collected, will be ready to put into imme- 
diate operation the county library service.” 


LIBRARY CENTERS OPENED 


Approval has been given by the Illinois 
State Librarv for the opening of library 
centers in cooperation with W. P. A., in the 
following counties: 


Montgomery County (District 4) at No- 
komis. 

Vermilion County (District 4) at George- 
town. 

Pike County (District 6) at Kinderhook. 

Randolph County (District 7) on Kas- 
kaskia Island. 

McLean County (District 4) at Colfax. 

Ford County (District 4) at Melvin. 

St. Clair County (District 7) at New 
Athens. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, CONS. 


Businesses of all kinds, schools and libra- 
ries, talk about consolidation, larger units of 
service. With changing conditions came 
changes in technique. Seventy-five years 
ago a man on horseback could get through 
from one town to another with some degree 
of ease, but it often took a man a day to 
drive a wagon and team to the county seat 
to pay his taxes. Under those conditions, a 
township, six miles square, was an extensive 
area, but today cars, trucks and hard sur- 
face roads have made the efficient and 
economical unit and area of service several 
counties or even states. The chain stores 
have their bakeries and ware-houses in a 
citv: the goods are delivered regularly by 
truck to hundreds of stores within a two 
hundred mile radius. 

This principle has been adopted in the 
consolidated schools; the children are 
taught by better teachers in better build- 
ings, have to walk no greater distances, at 
no added expense to the school districts. 

Among libraries a county or several 
counties in the South, West and East, a 
central library acts as warehouse and dis- 
tributing agent to libraries in other towns. 
A bookmobile carries the books to these 
points, stopping at all crossroad filling sta- 
tions, schools and at some regular spot in 
villages where there is no resident collec- 
tion. This bookmobile may be a specially 
built library on wheels ranging in price 
from a few hundred to many thousands of 
dollars; or it may be a car and a trailer, 
small or large or a converted automobile. 
The need and the money available decide 
these matters. 

In Illinois little has been done in the 
field of regional service, but we all recog- 
nize the futility of establishing new library 
units in a small town with a budget of a 
few hundred dollars. Salaries and overhead 
leave no money for books and a library 
without books, new and additional all the 
time, is no library. Certainly the implica- 
tions of the phrase “library service” can 
not be realized. Such a library backed 
and reinforced by a strong regional library 


can become a tower of strength in the com- 
munity and not another burden. 

Regional libraries are going to come to 
Illinois; certain sections are admirably 
adapted to such a plan. Federal aid, 
through the school bill, T. V. A. expansion 
in the southern part of the State when they 
come will help and perhaps Illinois will 
follow the other States in establishing 
permanent state-aid. Too many librarians 
and trustees are afraid of losing individu- 
ality. This is unnecessary. The student 
who grows to mental stature under the 
direction of a Mark Hopkins does not lose 
his personal identity. He becomes stronger 
through the help and support of the strong 
leader. The branch library or small unit of 
a far-reaching service is a strong link in 
that service and is also drawing its own 
sustenance from it. 

We must not let Illinois lag behind in 
library advancement. If our library laws 
need amending we will amend them to 
permit the establishing of wider bases of 
support for libraries. 


“A BOY AND A BOOK GET 
TOGETHER” 


One of the set of seasonal posters put 
out by the State Library which you prob- 
ably have is planned for September. With 
the caption “Back to School” it pictures a 
boy at a typewriter. 

These posters were all planned with the 
idea of decoration plus publicity. In 
most libraries one can be vosted above a 
table or a rack on which some suggestive 
books can be placed. Often the picture 
alone is not enough, the physical book 
must be on exhibition too. To accompany 
this September poster why not collect the 
best school stories vou have for both boys 
and girls, together with some good books 
all of them have not yet read. Bring out 
the pleasant side of what to many young 
people seems a misfortune rather than a 
privilege, returning to school. To help 
young people and books get together is a 
librarian’s job and ambition. 


A PLEASANT EVENING 


A visit from the Field Visitor from the 
Extension Division sometimes chills a libra- 
rian who anticipates inspection or harsh 
criticism. The visitor is just as often afraid 
her visit will be so interpreted and finds it 
difficult to chat informally and “talk shop” 
as she is sure the librarian longs to do. A 
friendly relationship is the only happy 
means of helping small libraries whether 
they are the best ones or those below ideal 
standards. 

Recently the Field Visitor spent a de- 
lightful two hours in a small library chat- 
ting enthusiastically with the librarian. The 
Mt. Sterling library occupies a large store 
room on the main street, operates on a 
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very limited budget, but buys many of the 
new books, including some of the best. The 
room was redecorated last spring and looks 
very clean and cheerful. 

The first impression is one of books; the 
library seems literally stuffed with books, 
hordes of them; every available nook is 
crowded with books. Many of them need 
repair, doubtless many are too old to be of 
value longer. Such crowded condition de- 
tracts somewhat from an otherwise neat 
appearance, but many good books ad- 
ministered by an interested, friendly libra- 
rian is much more a library than a fine 
building with overhead absorbing money 
like a sponge, leaving little or none for 
books. 

This visit, a first one and unexpected, 
and the talk with Mrs. Clark was a very 
pleasant and stimulating experience. 


“BOOKS FOR ILLINOIS READERS” 


Almost daily requests such as this one 
quoted come to our desks in the Extension 
Division: “Will you please send me infor- 
mation telling how I may borrow books 
from the State Library?” 

Although Extension Service has been in 
operation in the State of Illinois since 1910 
still there are many people in the State 
who do not know its facilities. 

Usually in answer to the above query we 
inclose the folder “Free Books for Illinois 
Readers” which has recently been revised 
and published by the State Library as 
Leaflet No. 2. This publication describes 
our book lending service of the two types— 
the short loan service (two weeks) and the 
long loan service (three months). 

The letter quoted above also contained 
this request: “I would like to borrow some 
books that will aid me as a rural school 
teacher in the teaching of the following 
subjects: music, drawing, and handicrafts 
in wood, etc., and the making of sandtable 
projects.” This we are able to answer 
with a collection of books selected on the 
subjects offered. 

To quote again from the letter referred 
to: “I would also like to know if you have 
stereoscopes and their pictures to loan to 
schools?” Leaflet No. 1, “The Picture Col- 
lection,” recently revised, furnishes the 
answer to this question. 

Librarians of small libraries who seek 
advice as to professional aids may find the 
answer in the recent revision of Leaflet No. 
3—“The Librarian’s Professional Shelf.” 

However, the greatest number of re- 
quests which come to our department is for 
“books, books, and more books.” Such re- 
quests bring home to us the realization of 
the people’s limited contacts with books 
and the very great need for them. It is 


our hope and plan to supply books in ever 
greater numbers to the rural units through- 
out the State, until such time as our ideas 
for regional library service in Illinois can 
take definite form and shape. 


CIRCULATION RECORDS 
DEPARTMENT 


of the 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


ANNABEL SMITH, Chief 


The Circulation Records Department 
which has recently been organized in the 
Illinois State Library is a part of the gen- 
eral plan for the coordination of the work 
of the General Reference and Extension 
Service Divisions into one unit. To enable 
the two Divisions to work as one unit, all 
records pertaining to the charging and cir- 
culation of books, magazines and other 
reading matter have been brought into one 
department and the cards are filed in one 
key file. 

Heretofore the charges have been in two 
places and have not been kept in the 
same manner. The key file of all charges 
will enable any member of the staff filling 
a request for books to learn whether or not 
a book is charged out, when it is due, and, 
to whom it is charged. It is hoped that 
when the department is completely or- 
ganized and functioning smoothly that hav- 
ing all charging records in one place with 
one key file will make it possible to fill re- 
quests more quickly and easily, take care of 
renewals in better order and in other ways 
help with getting the books to patrons. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
records in the department and the methods 
of filing. All books in the Library have 
two cards, a white card and a buff card. 
To charge a book to a patron, the buff 
card should have the patron’s name and the 
date due; the white card the patron’s name, 
address and the date due. The buff card 
is filed in the key file by the call number 
and the white card under the date due by 
call number. Most of the loans are made 
for two weeks with the privilege of a two 
weeks renewal. Collections loaned to com- 
munities are loaned for a longer period and 
no date due card record is kept for them. 
The date due record for collections is kept 
in the Collection Department. Books upon 


being returned to the Library either by 
mail or in person are sent to the Circula- 
tion Records Department where they are 
carded and sent to the stacks to be shelved. 
All letters requesting books and answers to 
such letters relating to the requests are filed 
by place in vertical files in the department. 
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I. L. A. MEMBERSHIP 


The 1938 membership drive for I. L. A. 
will be held during the last week of Sep- 
tember and the first of October. The 
primary reason for asking librarians to join 
I. L. A. is one of professional advancement. 
Unlike most professional groups, doctors, 
teachers, lawyers, etc., librarians are an 
isolated group deprived of opportunities to 
broaden their professional outlook by fre- 
quent contacts with other members of the 
profession. 

The Membership Committee hopes to 
show that I. L. A. makes possible these 
contacts through meetings and publications; 
that it provides a means for investigating 
common problems and promotes common 
interests. In asking librarians to become 
members of the I. L. A., the Committee 
hopes that public and school librarians of 
Illinois will realize that the extent to which 
I. L. A. can act for them depends upon the 
extent to which it represents them. 

The 1938 Membership Committee is 
larger than usual. The State has been 
divided into 19 sections, each represented 
by either a public or school librarian, who 
is to contact other librarians in these areas 
in the interest of I. L. A. Those who have 
not received letters or cards from the Mem- 
bership Committee but who are interested 
in membership in I. L. A. are asked to 
send their dues, $1.00, to Mr. G. H. Sandy, 
Treasurer of I. L. A., 220 University 
Library, Urbana, Illinois. 


VERA GOESSLING, Librarian 
Centralia High School, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 


Is there any special reason why libraries 
should as a rule have such drab interiors, 
and generally be so uninteresting to walk 
in? Mr. Carl Vitz of Minneapolis points 
out that “Country club houses, Y buildings, 
and church parlours are wont to use the 
decorator’s art in their efforts to extend a 
welcome, but visit the library in the aver- 
age community and you will find a drab 
uninviting institution often a little down at 
the heels. And this drabness is character- 
istic of libraries, be they in architect de- 
signed buildings, in rented quarters or 
donated space, in school house or village 
hall. Often little can be done with the 
building itself, but the situation in regard 
to decoration and furnishing is far from 
hopeless. Needed are the seeing eye, some 
sense for form, colour and order, the will 
to do, and perhaps a bit of a budget.” The 
subject is an interesting one, and no doubt 
the change desired to more _ colourful 
buildings and library effects will be 
achieved one of these days when librarians 
and architects co-operate to that end. 


—From Library Review, Autumn, 1938. 


THE MARY ELIZABETH HUGHES 
ROOM IN THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Another phase of the “Coordination of 
library service in Illinois” has _ recently 
taken permanent form and we are one step 
nearer our goal—Library service and read- 
ing materials available and accessible to 
every citizen in IIlinois. 


During these past summer months 
artizans have been busy in the lower stack 
levels of the State Library changing par- 
titions, cutting openings for additional win- 
dows, installing mew shelving, painting 
walls, treating floors, installing lighting fix- 
tures and refinishing furniture, thus trans- 
forming the space, formerly used as storage 
space by the Archives Division of the State 
Library, into usable quarters for several 
departments of the Library, including the 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

The COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
(which serves primarily the schools and 
smaller rural communities) is housed in one 
large room facing west that has been 
named THE MARY ELIZABETH 
HUGHES ROOM in honor of the daughter 
of the Hon. Edward J. Hughes, Secretary 
of State and State Librarian. 

The walls are painted lemon yellow with 
the window frames and the baseboard terra 
cotta red, the steel stacks are olive green 
and the floor covering dark brown linoleum. 
Several years ago figurines of famous char- 
acters in books for children were purchased 
for the Library and some of these have 
been placed on top of the filing cabinets 
providing the only decoration other than 
the several colorful cutouts of long re- 
membered book characters which have been 
attached to the walls around the room. 
These cutouts which were a gift from an 
Illinois bookdealer were used as the key 
when selecting the color scheme. 

The books for children are shelved in 
THE MARY ELIZABETH HUGHES. 
ROOM and here the requests to borrow 
collections of books to be used in the 
schools as well as the requests for specific 
books suitable for children are handled. 

With the completion of this room and 
the room set apart for the Shipping De- 
partment, it is possible to take care of the- 
numerous requests for service with a great 
deal more rapidity because the working. 
space has been increased, thus making pos- 
sible not only ease in movement but the: 
assigning to the COLLECTIONS DE- 
PARTMENT several additional clerical. 
workers. 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE OUTSIDE 
ILLINOIS 


Celeste E. Barnes, Director, South Da- 
kota Free Library Commission, sends the 
following report on the bookmobile service 
recently inaugurated in that state: 

“Sixty-nine per cent of the people of 
South Dakota are without free library serv- 
ice other than that provided by the Free 
Library Commission at Pierre. These peo- 
ple live on farms and in small communities 
and their need for recreation is great. 
Many have turned to books for pleasure 
and as an escape during these trying years. 

“The bookmobile, which is the only one 
of its kind in South Dakota, is designed to 
take books to the people, those living way 
out who do not have public libraries. This 
service has been made possible because of 
a WPA project, as requested and sponsored 
by the South Dakota Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The Free Library Commis- 
sion loans books and assists in routing and 
supervision. When the bookmobile left 
Pierre on its first trip, it carried a library 
of about 1,800 volumes selected to appeal 
to varied ages and interest fiction and 
thrilling adventure books, and, of course, 
juveniles, were most popular. 

“The first trip was planned to visit 
places in the west river country, and books 
were loaned at Bison, Lodgepole, Strool, 
Lowry, Java, McIntosh, McLaughlin and 
other places in that section. Other places 
listed were visited but the book supply had 
run out and now the van reloads after mak- 
ing so many towns. More books are badly 
needed. Some organizations are planning 
to assist with gifts of money, and with 
the enthusiasm and interest aroused in 
favor of this project we believe it will 
serve its purpose, which is to bring more 
and better books to rural South Dakota.” 


—From Wilson Bulletin, September, 1938. 


The new children’s reading room in the 
basement of the Morris Public Library has 
recently been completed and opened. 

Continued growth in the use of the pub- 
lic library by children of school age made 
it necessary to expand, and a room in the 
basement, originally intended for a com- 
munity meeting place, but seldom used as 
such, was completely redecorated and re- 
furnished as a room for boys and girls. 
Funds needed for the conversion were made 
possible through gifts of organizations and 
individuals. With a separate entrance, the 


room will be used exclusively by the school 
children, and either Mrs. Luzetta Hutchin- 
son, librarian, or Miss Dorothy Parker, as- 
sistant, will be in charge at all times. 


“Good library service is essential for the 
proper functioning of the school today. 
Before 1900 most educators and librarians 
had not conceived of children as individuals 
with differentiating characteristics. Their 
schooling consisted of mastering a few basic 
skills and acquiring what was considered a 
respectable number of the facts necessary 
for the educated man or woman of the 
time. Today’s education with its emphasis 
on the child, with its changing curriculum 
to meet the needs of a changing society, 
and with its laboratory methods of teach- 
ing, demands a plan for the school library 
in the educational set up. The question 
and answer type of recitation has been re- 
placed by many methods, no one of which 
depends entirely for success on the solitary 
text book.” 


RuTH ERSTED, 
State Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Minnesota. 


Bookmobile library service to rural areas 
has been inaugurated in New Zealand. An 
editorial in the Dominian comments: 

“In the organizing of the new scheme the 
experience of other countries, and the ad- 
visory services of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, have been at the country’s disposal. 
Its inauguration under the aegis of the Ed- 
ucation Department is an acknowledgment, 
somewhat belated, of the fact admitted in 
many other countries that the public library 
is an essential part of the people’s educa- 
tion. The more widespread and efficient 
its services can be made the greater its in- 
fluence and benefits on the nation as a 
whole. The Government is providing the 
supply of books and looks to local interest 
and cooperation in the country districts for 
an encouraging response. Judging from the 
demand already received from the country 
library there is every indication that this 
will be forthcoming.” 


—From Wilson Bulletin, September, 1938. 


Richview, with a population of 300, 
boasts of Washington County’s largest pub- 
lic library. An attractive building on the 
west side of town houses some 6,000 
volumes, accumulated since the founding of 
the institution by the late John W. Staun- 
ton, noted horticulturist, who died in 1929. 

The library, tax-supported, was the first 
public library in Washington County and 
has been one of the community’s greatest 
assets. The founder, Mr. Staunton, was 
widely known in Southern Illinois and other 
areas as the operator of a large commercial 
orchard. 


From 6,630 books to 23,344 books is the 
nutshell story of the growth of the Berwyn 
Public Library. 

In 1927 only a small collection of stand- 
ard works was housed in a one-room frame 
building. Today Berwyn’ has _ three 
branches, a_ staff of librarians, and a 
steadily growing circulation. 

“Our growth was considerably curtailed 
in the lean years,” explained Miss Mar- 
garet Ely, librarian, “But since 1922 we’ve 
more than made up for lost time.” 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


The population of Illinois is 7,630,654 
(from the Federal Census) but only 5 mil- 
lion people have library service available, 
that is, library service near the location 
where they reside. 

In 1937 there were 6.3 million books ac- 
cessible in the combined book collections 
in libraries serving the public in the State 
and these books were circulated among the 
1.5 million persons having library cards, on 
an average of 4 times each. The total cir- 
culation of books from libraries in Illinois 
was 25.2 million. 

10,366,247 books were borrowed from the 
Chicago Public Library! 

Appropriations for maintaining library 
service in the State (appropriations from 
local taxing units) amounted to 3 million 
dollars with % million spent for “books, 
binding, periodicals;” 1 million for “oper- 
ating;” and, 1% million spent for salaries. 

(The above figures do not include the 
statistics for the Illinois State Library.) 

In checking the records as of June 30, 
1938, there are listed 297 tax-supported 
public libraries (including endowed libra- 
ries open to the public); 227 WPA Library 
Centers; 40 Association Libraries (libraries 
not receiving financial support through tax 
collections but open to the public); and 63 
College and University libraries. 

Equally interesting is the fact that the 
communities having library service have 
been classified according to the population 
of the community and Class 1 (communi- 
ties having more than 110,000 population) 
includes only those libraries in the city of 
Chicago but in Class 2 (communities hav- 
ing 50,001 to 100,000 population) there are 
8 libraries; in Class 3 (communities having 
25,001 to 50,000 population) there are 15 
libraries; in Class 4 (communities having 
15,001 to 25,000 population) there are 12 
libraries; in Class 5 (communities having 
10,001 to 15,000 population) there are 22 
libraries; in Class 6 (communities having 
7,501 to 10,000 population) there are 23 
libraries; in Class 7 (communities having 
5,001 to 7,500 population) there are 30 
libraries; in Class 8 (communities having 


4,001 to 5,000 population) there are 17 
libraries; in Class 9 (communities having 
3,001 to 4,000 population) there are 26 
libraries; in Class 10 (communities having 
2,001 to 3,000 population) there are 39 
libraries; in Class 11 (communities having 
1,501 to 2,000 population) there are 36 
libraries; in Class 12 (communities having 
1,001 to 1,500 population) there are 31 
libraries; in Class 13 (communities having 
1 to 1,000 population) there are 34 
libraries. 

There are two county libraries in Illinois; 
one in Warren County and one in Putnam 
County. 

In cooperation with the National Youth 
Administration bookmobiles serving the 
rural schools are maintained in 4 counties 
and library service to hospital patients is 
made available in 5 hospitals in Decatur, 
Litchfield, East St. Louis and _ Joliet, 
through the facilities of the local library. 

These figures are taken from the recently 
compiled and printed “Statistics of the 
Libraries in Illinois, 1937.” Copies of this 
bulletin which is the July issue of the 
regularly monthly publication “ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES” may be obtained by writing 
to the Superintendent of Library Divisions, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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